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THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN 



A STUDY OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 



CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D., LL.D. 
Dean of the Yale School of Religion, New Haven, Connecticut 



V. THE GOAL OF MORAL EFFORT 



The Sermon on the Mount is made 
up of passages of rare beauty. They are 
finely phrased and they are rich in con- 
tent. One can hardly name any three 
consecutive chapters in the Bible which 
are so often quoted. Here are the 
Beatitudes, and the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Golden Rule, all contained in this 
one address. Here are the best things 
to be found in print on the spirit of trust 
and the habit of obedience. Here are 
verses which throw light upon the 
sources of happiness and upon the vital 
nature of character, upon the simplicity 
of a good life, and upon the primacy of 
the moral values. But where does it 
bring us out ? What is the net result ? 
What does it hold before us as the goal 
of moral effort? Here in this final 
chapter we find that question answered. 
The goal of effort is a life fraternal, filial, 
fruitful, and stable. Let me speak of 
those four points as they are here 
declared. 

The right life must be fraternal. 
"Judge not that ye be not judged. Why 
beholdest thou the mote in thy brother's 
eye and considerest not the beam in 
thine own eye? How canst thou say, 
Let me pull out the mote from thine eye, 
when a beam is in thine own eye! First 
cast the beam out of thine own eye, then 
thou shalt see clearly to cast out the 
mote from thy brother's eye. For with 



what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged, and with the same measure ye 
mete it out, it shall be measured to you 
again. Therefore, whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them, for this is the law and the 
prophets." Here is the rule of frater- 
nity which takes in the words, the deeds, 
and the very thoughts of each man's life. 

"Judge not" — the Master was not 
suggesting that we should give up 
the habit of moral discrimination. He 
would not have us think of thieves and 
liars, on the one hand, and of men honest 
and true, on the other, as being all alike. 
He would not suggest that men should 
think that Belgium, France, and Great 
Britain, who were true to their pledged 
word when the hour struck, and Ger- 
many, who was false to her word, were 
all alike. That would be an act of moral 
insanity. The Master was pre-eminently 
sane. 

Furthermore, this moral camouflage 
would not be in the line of his own action, 
and we may be sure that here as every- 
where he practiced what he preached. 
He judged men. He said to some of the 
leading churchmen of his day, who were 
false at heart, "Woe unto you hypo- 
crites." He told his disciples to beware 
of false prophets, who inwardly were 
ravening wolves. He had not taken 
leave of his own moral sense. He knew 
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the difference between black and white, 
and was never disposed to mix his colors 
until nothing should be left but a muddy 
gray. 

But in that vivid fashion, which was 
characteristic of him, he warned men 
against the harsh, censorious habit of 
mind. The cynical, suspicious, sneering 
spirit, which is always looking for some- 
thing to condemn, is deadly. There is 
a certain recoil of judgment upon the 
one who cherishes that mood. With 
what judgment we judge, we shall surely 
be judged. When anyone says, "They 
all do it," the world feels sure that he 
does it. When he says, "Every man 
has his price," the world is sure that he 
has his price. The hard, wooden way 
of looking upon the shortcomings of 
others, making no allowance for human 
weakness, for mitigating circumstances, 
for long-continued temptation, brings 
inevitably a hard, unsympathetic nature 
within, which is fatal to the fraternal 
spirit. 

With the same measure ye mete it 
out, it shall be measured to you again. 
Men get as they bring. The rebound 
from any situation is determined mainly 
by what you throw against it and how 
hard you throw it. The reaction you 
secure from any set of agents, physical 
or spiritual, is determined in large meas- 
ure by what you introduce into that com- 
bination by your own mood and action. 
The harsh, censorious spirit, which is 
forever calling down fire from heaven to 
burn men up, will be burnt up itself. If 
any man be overtaken in a fault, you 
who are spiritual restore such a one in 
the spirit of meekness, considering thy- 
self lest thou also be tempted. This is 
the right mood rather than the spirit 



which goes about condemning others 
right and left. 

Then, to make it striking, the Master 
used that extraordinary illustration of 
the mote and the beam. The mote was 
a mere bit of chaff or dust which might 
lodge in the eye, while the beam was a 
part of the framework of a house which 
no man could possibly get into his eye. 
It was a monstrous simile and he used it 
to caricature the officious action of the 
man who overlooked his own big faults 
in his eager desire to condemn the lesser 
sins of his fellows. The Master was 
speaking out of doors to a multitude on 
a hillside, and he had to use a large 
brush. With this touch of irony, he 
pictured those censorious individuals 
who went about with forty-foot beams 
sticking out of their eyes, but offering to 
take specks out of the eyes of their 
fellows. It would be so apparent that 
if any such one were looking for evil to 
condemn, he could find it in abundance 
much nearer home. Let him sweep his 
own dooryard first. 

The Master summed up the whole 
spirit of fraternal action in that one fine 
phrase, which we call the Golden Rule. 
Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do that to them. When you 
are tempted to hurt another life, ask how 
you would like it yourself. When you 
have a man or woman in your power 
because his daily bread depends upon 
the employment you offer, ask yourself 
how you would like your own methods 
if the teetering-board were turned end 
for end. When you are tempted to loaf 
on your job or waste material or break 
machinery by throwing a monkey- 
wrench into the cog wheels or by sheer 
carelessness, ask yourself how you would 
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like it if the business were yours and you 
were responsible for making it profitable 
so that you could pay wages and live out 
of it yourself. When you are tempted 
to an act of vice, ask yourself how you 
would like to see a woman for whom 
you care, a daughter, a sister, a sweet- 
heart, brought to that position because 
there are men in the world vile enough 
to pay her to do it. You would cut off 
your right hand first. In every situa- 
tion when you are moved to injure a 
man's good name, or to break up the 
peace of his home, or to crush the effort 
he is making to carry on some honest 
enterprise, ask yourself how you would 
like it. You would not like it at all. 
Your whole soul would rise up in rebel- 
lion against the meanness of it. Then 
let your soul rise up and forbid such 
action in advance. Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do to you if 
the conditions were reversed. 

Men talk sometimes in grand, swelling 
terms about the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. They speak in 
glowing fashion of liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, as a trinity of great ideas. But 
fraternity means something. It is not 
an idle mood, a pretty sentiment, a flow 
of fine feeling after dinner. The word 
must be made flesh, the language of it 
must be translated into action if it is to 
have value. The spirit of fraternity 
means fair dealing, a steady regard for 
the interests of others, a profound respect 
for human personality whatever its sta- 
tion. 

" Slow to anger, plenteous in mercy." 
Put the speed limit on your condemna- 
tions, give an added bit of power to the 
merciful consideration you are willing to 
show toward those who have failed. 



When an honest merchant is patient 
with some thieving clerk, shielding him 
from exposure and allowing him time to 
make restitution and recover the lost 
ground; when a man of truth is patient 
with some liar that he may win him to 
a life of probity; when parents who have 
given the best of their lives for the good 
of their children find that love flaunted 
by the wrongdoing of those whom they 
hold dear, but keep on loving them, not 
according to their deserts but according 
to their needs; when a pure woman for- 
gives the grave misdeeds of an unfaith- 
ful husband that she may see him again 
a man of honor — in every such case, the 
spirit of fraternal consideration wins out 
over the spirit of condemnation. It is 
in a fair way to be blessed of God to 
moral victory all along the line. This is 
the course of action for which the Master 
was pleading when he bade us do unto 
others as we would that others should 
do unto us, were the conditions the other 
way about. 

The right life is filial. The Master 
would have us make the horizontal rela- 
tions of these lives of ours right, and in 
order that they may be kept right, he 
would have the perpendicular relations 
right. Let every man strive to live as 
a child of God. Let there be an inti- 
mate personal relation between the 
finite spirit of the man and the Infinite 
Spirit of the Father. " Ask and ye shall 
receive; seek and ye shall find; knock 
at his door, and it shall be opened." 
Everyone that "asketh" — it is in the 
present tense, as indicating continuous 
action. Every asking man becomes a 
receiving man. Every seeking man 
becomes a finding man. Everyone who 
goes along knocking at all of heaven's 
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doors becomes a man to whom those 
doors are opened. The Master was not 
picturing a single effort and its instant 
result. He was picturing a certain 
habit, a settled disposition, a continuous 
spiritual process. Let that way of per- 
pendicular fellowship be kept open by a 
constant procession of requests going 
up, and there will be a procession of 
gracious answers coming down. 

How could a boy be on such good 
terms with his father as to make it pos- 
sible for that father to do for him what he 
would like to do, if the boy never spoke 
to his father? How could a husband and 
wife be on such terms as to make possible 
the fullest measure of wedded happiness, 
if they never spoke to each other ? How 
can a prayerless man, who never speaks 
to his Father in heaven, develop that 
filial spirit toward God which is the 
heart of character? Therefore because 
you cannot be at your best without it, ask 
and keep on asking; seek and keep on 
seeking; knock and keep on knocking. 
The man of prayer reaches up with an 
arm of faith, which is like a trolley laying 
hold of the current of power which is 
from above. It enables him to move 
ahead horizontally with that finer form 
of energy from on high. 

The warrant for asking with assur- 
ance is based upon certain broad, human 
considerations familiar to everybody. 
If a son ask bread of any of you that is 
a father, would you give him a stone? 
If he asked a fish, would you give him a 
serpent? If he asked an egg, would 
you give him a scorpion? Notice how 
accurate the Master is! It is a son who 
is asking, one living in the filial spirit 
toward his father, not a careless, dis- 
obedient vagabond. 



The son is asking in every case for 
good things. He is asking for the plain 
necessities, bread, fish, eggs, not for the 
luxuries and dainties of life. Let any 
soul ask in the filial spirit for the plain 
necessities, for forgiveness and renewal, 
for guidance and sustenance for the 
inner life, and he will not ask in vain. 
The Master was arguing from the less 
to the greater. If we being evil know 
how to give good gifts to our children, 
how much more will the One who is not 
evil give good things to them that ask 
Him. 

He rests his whole case upon that 
great cardinal truth of his gospel, that 
God is our Father. "To us there is 
but one God, the Father." Sin is the 
act of a wilful son saying to his father, 
"Give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me," and then taking his life 
off into a far country. Repentance is 
the act of a sinner who comes to himself 
and says, "I will arise and go to my 
father." Duty is the sense of loving 
compulsion which a son feels from within 
when he says, "I must be about my 
father's business." Prayer is the act of 
a child speaking to his father. "When 
ye pray say, Our Father." Death is 
the act of a child, weak, sick, tired, fall- 
ing back into the everlasting arms of 
affection. "Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit." 

You can box the whole compass of 
religious belief if you choose, and you 
will be guided unerringly by the fact 
that the true magnetic needle in the soul 
of man points ever to that cardinal 
truth of the Divine fatherhood. It is 
the strongest deterrent to evil-doing that 
you can name. If I had become 
drunken, dissolute, or dishonest in my 
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college days, the laws of the state might 

have placed me behind the bars. But a 

much more potent consideration would 

have been the thought of the grief and 

shame I would have brought to my 

father yonder in the old home by an evil 

life. It is an awful thing for a man to 

lie or steal, to be unclean or ungodly, 

because God is his Father. The filial 

spirit in the heart of the man is the 

surest guaranty of a right life. 

I say to thee, do thou repeat, 

To every man thou mayest meet, 

That he and we and all men move 

Under the broad canopy of love. 

And one word more, they only miss 
The winning of that final bliss 
Who will not count it true that love, 
Blessing not cursing, rules above; 
And in that love we live and move. 

The right life is fruitful. Here are 
"life's alternatives," as one of my stu- 
dents suggested. Two modes of action, 
the good and the bad ! Two ways of life, 
the narrow and the broad ! Two sorts of 
prophets, the true and the false! Two 
results of our choices, destruction and 
salvation! One line of effort leads to 
the fruitful life, bringing forth all the 
fine fruits of the spirit which the Apostle 
named, and the other results in a cor- 
rupt life, bringing forth evil fruit. Let 
every man choose for himself. 

"Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life." It takes 
definite, conscientious obedience to the 
truth to keep the way of life. You may 
remember the word which Jesus used 
for sin. It was taken from the practice 
of archery which was common in that 
day. It meant literally "missing the 
mark." The sinner is a man who sends 
his arrows anywhere and everywhere 



except into the target. Sometimes he 
shoots too low, as he yields to the coarse 
sins of the flesh. Sometimes he over- 
shoots the mark in his pride and conceit. 
Sometimes he shoots off to one side 
through lack of aim. He misses the 
mark. 

This is the way those familiar 
passages would read, if they were 
translated literally. The prodigal came 
back from the far country saying, 
"Father I have missed the mark before 
heaven and in thy sight. I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son." The pub- 
lican knelt there in the temple saying, 
" God be merciful to me, a man who has 
missed the mark." When Jesus went to 
dine with Zaccheus, the people mur- 
mured saying, "He has gone to be the 
guest of a man who has missed the 
mark." When that woman of the street 
crept into the house of Simon and cried 
at the Master's feet until she washed 
them with her tears, the Pharisees said, 
"This man, if he were a prophet, would 
have known what manner of woman this 
is, for she is one who has missed the 
mark." Jesus was called the friend of 
publicans and of men who had missed 
the mark. He said of himself, " I come 
not to call the righteous, but men who 
have missed the mark, to repentance," 
that is, to try another shot and see if 
they could not do better. 

Sin is missing the mark, and a man 
may do it by firing off in any one of a 
hundred different directions, for broad 
is the way and wide is the gate that leads 
to destruction. But he can only hit the 
mark by having aim, purpose, direction, 
in his moral effort, for straight is the 
gate and narrow is the way that leads 
to life. 
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How sane the Master was in his 
insistence upon concentration of effort! 
You cannot drive a nail to the head 
by hammering around all over the board. 
You must hit the nail on the head and 
keep on hitting it on the head until you 
have sent it home. You cannot sink a 
shaft as a mining engineer by digging 
around all over the side of the moun- 
tain. You must dig in one place and 
keep on digging in one place until you 
have sunk your shaft to the vein of ore. 
In moral effort the same sound principle 
holds. You can win only as you con- 
form to those great principles of right 
living, which are as definite and unyield- 
ing as the statements of the multiplica- 
tion table. Here is the word of One 
who knew what was in man and needed 
not that any should tell him. "If thou 
wouldst enter into life keep the com- 
mandments. This do and thou shalt 
live. Enter in at the strait gate which 
leadeth to life." 

He saw the weakness of those lives 
which are controlled by mood, whim, 
and sudden impulse. He saw the futility 
of those lives which are governed by con- 
vention and usage. They rise or fall 
with easy unconcern to the moral level 
of those with whom they happen to be 
thrown. He indicated his own better 
method — "I come not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him who sent me." 
He had the sense of mission. He was 
building his life evenly and steadily into 
that vast moral process which reached 
from the hour when the morning stars 
sang together on to the Great Consum- 
mation. He was knitting up all his 
activities with that divine purpose which 
is to bring the City of God, the ideal 
social order, down out of heaven and 



set it up in actual operation here on this 
common earth. 

But the whole process was more vital 
than the method of outward conformity 
to law. The man who has a filial and 
fraternal heart is brought into such vital 
fellowship with God that his life becomes 
fruitful, as a good tree is fruitful. He 
brings forth good deeds, as a good tree 
brings forth good fruit — he cannot 
otherwise with a filial fraternal heart 
within. His natural, unstudied, inevita- 
ble output of conduct is wholesome and 
reliable. 

Here is the ultimate test of each man's 
quality of life — "By their fruits ye shall 
know them." Not by the technical cor- 
rectness of a man's theological opinions, 
not by the exactness of his performance 
in matters of ritual, not by the wealth of 
mystical feeling he may be able to show 
upon occasion, but by the finer fruitage 
of all this in upright living and unselfish 
service. 

Not by their roots, nor by the solid 
trunk of wood, nor by the wide-spreading 
branches, nor by the abundance of 
leaves, nor by the show of blossoms, 
which are only lovely promises of some- 
thing which may come later. By their 
fruits, by what they are finally able to 
give off to meet the hunger of the world 
that waits to be fed — this was to be the 
test. Let every life be filial and frater- 
nal at heart that it may also be fruitful, 
for this belongs to the goal of moral 
effort. 

The right life must also be stable. 
You hear it said of a certain man, "You 
always know where to find him." It 
is high praise. He is not here today, 
morally speaking, and somewhere else 
tomorrow. He is always here. He is 
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not pious and upright one day in the 
week and then a rascal for the other six. 
He is not honest out in the open where 
all can see and then corrupt on the sly. 
He is not kind and considerate in his 
home and among his friends, and then 
cruel as a Hun in his commercial rela- 
tions. He has that moral stability 
which carries him straight on the line of 
probity and honor. You always know 
where to find him. 

The Master used an illustration which 
pitched the ball right over the plate. 
"He that heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them, I will liken unto a wise 
man who built his house upon a rock. 
The rain descended, the floods came, the 
winds blew and beat upon that house." 
The hard tests came, as they always 
come, soon or late. They come not by 
our own choosing nor from forces within 
our control. They come from those 
powerful forces of earth and sky, the 
wind, the rain, the floods, which are not 
within our control. But this wise man's 
house stood, because it was built right 
— it was built upon obedience to the 
will of God. 

"He that heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them not, I will liken 
unto a fool who built his house upon the 
sand." The same hard tests came — 
they come to every man — the rain 
descended, the floods came, the winds 
blew and beat upon that house, and it 
fell. It was built wrong, because it was 
built upon moral disobedience. When a 
man's house is built right and has a good 
foundation, the power of gravitation, 
which keeps the planets true to their 
courses, operates to hold that house in 
place. When a man's house is built 
wrong and rests upon the sands of dis- 



obedience, the same power of gravitation 
pulls it down. 

Germany built her house upon the 
idea of the weakness of the world's con- 
science. She had no moral sense, and 
she thought that other nations had none. 
She supposed that Belgium would accept 
a bribe and deny her honor by allowing 
German armies to pass through her 
borders unhindered, in order the more 
readily to strike France. Germany 
thought that when Belgium was out- 
raged, Great Britain would stand by 
and look on, regarding her agreement 
about defending the neutrality of Bel- 
gium as a mere scrap of paper. Ger- 
many thought that the United States, 
when she saw those other nations fail, 
being crippled and broken in the resist- 
ance they were offering to international 
lawlessness and crime, would not fight. 
She thought that the American people 
loved dollars more than they loved 
righteousness. 

Germany found out in the autumn of 
19 18 that she had built her whole struc- 
ture on the sand. The rains descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat upon her house for four long 
hard years, and it fell. She thought that 
she was intelligent, but when she built 
upon the weakness of the world's con- 
science and the supremacy of brute force, 
she showed herself a moral fool. The 
will to power, the disregard for the rights 
of others, the open contempt for moral 
principle, and the flaunting of the spirit- 
ual values in human life will never stand 
in a world ruled by the Judge of all the 
earth who does right. The storm of 
wind and rain and fearful flood may last 
for four terrible years, but the infamous 
structure is doomed to destruction. 
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And that was what beat Germany, as it 
will beat any nation which undertakes 
to bid defiance to the moral sense of 
mankind and to the will of Almighty 
God. 

Here as everywhere the Master laid 
his emphasis upon sound action. Not 
everyone that saith unto me, "Lord, 
Lord," ever so many times and in all 
the beautiful ways which an elaborate 
ritual might suggest — "not everyone 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter the Kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father." Not 
he that saith, but he that doeth! 

"Many will say to me in that day" 
— many, for the moral fools in his days 
were numerous and they are not all dead 
yet — many will say to me in that day, 
"Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name and in thy name cast out devils, 
and in thy name done many wonderful 
works?" That is what they will say. 
Then the Master, knowing that the 
whole underpinning of their lives was 
framed out of disobedience, will say to 
them, "I never knew you! Depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity!" 

Here then was the goal of moral effort 
as He saw it. It was a flying goal and 
no man on earth will ever completely 
overtake it. It will lead him onward 
and upward, forever onward and upward. 



The Master would have every man strive 
for a life filial in its attitude toward God, 
fraternal in its relations with its fellows, 
fruitful in its ability to produce that 
which meets the world's need, and stable 
in its power to stand unhurt through 
storm and flood. 

What a sermon it was as the Master 
preached it! He knew where to go 
when he was ready to utter it. With a 
message like that within his heart and 
upon his lips, he could not stand inside 
the walls of any synagogue or temple. 
The place would not have held it nor 
him. He went forth into the open with 
the sky for a ceiling and a mountain for 
his pulpit, and the broad bosom of 
Mother Earth to hold the congregation. 

It is "the Sermon on the Mount," 
and where in all this world can a layman 
better look for a basis for his own faith 
and practice! Where can he find a 
surer word of guidance for his thought 
and action in this present world, or 
clearer light upon his path into that 
unseen world which awaits us all! 

And it came to pass when Jesus had 
ended these sayings, the people were 
astonished at his teaching, for he taught 
them not as the scribes, who had learned 
their lessons out of a book, but as one 
having the authority of immediate, first- 
hand knowledge of spiritual reality. 



